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sight of until still another wave of commercial
advantage should make a higher reccrd.

What impresses one the most in the survey of
any fairly long period in the history of English
commerce is the fact that trade progress con-
tinues from one period to another, even though
in the matter of the general working of the State
the country may be racked and convulsed.
Wars, civil and foreign ; famine, plague, mis-
rule, and tyranny of various kinds, may keep
the country in ferment and agitation ; but the
men that work, and have in their keeping the
life of commerce, go on through storm and sun-
shine, " still achieving, still pursuing/' and the
empire continues to hold together in spite of
the worst that the wreckers can do.

The most serious mistake that Edward I,
made in connection with trade was his tyrannous
outburst when the barons refused to sanction
his financial demands for the campaign in
northern France in 1297. He set a tax upon
the exportation of wool, which the merchants
called " The evil toll," made extensive seizures
of the commodity, taxed the clergy, and lost
his head, much as Henry III. had been accus-
tomed to do on similar occasions. It was not
until the barons and the citizens of London
boldly resisted his levies that the King was
brought to his senses ; and then he not only
consented to confirm afresh the two Great
Charters, but subscribed to new clauses which
made it illegal for an English King to raise
money by taxation without the approval of
Parliament.

Some of the more salient features of progress